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EDITORIAL 


THE FUTURE TEACHER 


HE contributors to this number of 

UNDERSTANDING THE CuiLp look 
to the future teacher chiefly in terms of 
a person dedicated to the principles of 
democracy and trained to educational 
methods based upon this philosophy. 
The prime significance of personality is 
also stressed. Professor Quillen of Stan- 
ford University sketches the realities 
which teachers have to face in a real 
world. 

None of the contributors, however, 
seem to give much attention to the 
importance of patriotism, of devotion 
to one’s country. Nothing is said of 
the many criticisms which have been 
made as to the alleged failure of educa- 
tion the past two or three decades to 


prepare youth for the struggle ahead to 
sustain democracy. American education 
unfortunately in its desire to remain 
secular has overcompensated by giving 
little place to a conscious teaching of 
values. Patriotism up to a few years ago 
was a subject somewhat to be avoided 
in many educational circles: Our boys 
and girls should be left to think and to 
feel out any regard or loyalty for their 
country. Of course, there was no out 
and out teaching of disloyalty, but the 
process tended to leave our youth 
without moorings as to their obligations 
and duties. 

One of the most important obligations 
of the teacher of the future should be 
to instill in our youth an undying love of 
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and sense of duty for their country. This 
does not mean a necessarily blind devo- 
tion to it or an inhibition to criticize the 
various processes of government, but it 
does mean that one of the articles of 
faith that our youth must absorb from 
their schools as they do from their re- 
ligious teaching is that they have a great 
obligation to their country, not only to 
live in and enjoy, but to work and die 
for it, if need be. 

In other words, this editorial realizes 
the overintellectualization and overra- 
tionalization of the educational philos- 
ophy and practice of the past two or 
three decades. This has come about for 
many reasons too numerous to mention 
here. The present world war situation 
has fully demonstrated that this attitude 
is fraught with a great deal of danger. It 
leaves our youth in confusion and with no 
easy means of determining the direction 
of their obligations and the fulfillment 
thereof. Let us hope that the Future 
Teacher, in addition to being a well- 
balanced personality, well trained in 
pedagogy, intelligent and enthusiastic, 
devoted to her calling, will be above all 
else a patriotic teacher. 


UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD is pleased 
to announce the appointment of Dr. S. 
Harcourt Peppard to succeed Dr. Frank 
J. O’Brien as editor responsible for the 
department entitled Case Studies. Dr. 
O’Brien has been in charge for many 
years, making available to it the rich clin- 
ical experience of the Bureau of Child 
Guidance of the school system of the 
City of New York, of which he had been 
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director for a number of years. Through 
the appointment of Dr. Peppard, who is 
now acting director, UNDERSTANDING 
THE CHILD is most fortunate in that 
this department still has the advantage 
of the rich clinical experience of the 
Bureau. 

Dr. Peppard has been connected with 
this bureau since 1935 and became assist- 
ant director in 1940 and acting director 
on the resignation of Dr. O’Brien, re- 
cently announced, to become Associate 
Superintendent of the school system of 
New York City. 

The Bureau of Child Guidance is 
perhaps the shining example of the 
application of mental hygiene in educa- 
tion. The fact that its activities and 
sphere of influence have grown since its 
beginning some ten years ago, is a happy 
testimonial to the value of mental hy- 
giene to education. The promotion of 
Dr. O’Brien to an Associate Superin- 
tendency is a glowing tribute not only 
to him but to the success of a mental 
hygiene program in a_ public school 
system of no mean proportions. 


The Editor of UNDERSTANDING THE 
CuiLp renews again his appeal to its 
readers to write to him. His appeal pub- 
lished in the April issue stimulated a 
number of readers to write. This is very 
encouraging and he hopes that he will 
receive at least a similar number in re- 
sponse to the appeal of this issue. 

Please address your communications 
to the Editor, UNDERSTANDING THE 
Cuitp, 96 Chilton Street, 
Massachusetts. 


Belmont, 
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THE TEACHER OF THE FUTURE 


BY 


D. A. PRESCOTT, Epb.D. 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Professor Prescott needs no introduction, so well known is he for his recent contributions to 


the mental hygiene of education. He is at the present time Head of the Division on Child 


Development and Teacher Personnel of the Commission on Teacher Education of the Ameri- 


can Council on Education. His recent book Emotion and the Educative Process* is one of 


the significant educational works of recent years. 


HE title of this article is an invitation 

and a temptation to an unrealistic ex- 
cursion into fantasy. I shall endeavor to 
resist this temptation and to discuss the 
teacher of the future as he easily could exist 
and function were we to apply our present 
knowledge of human development and be- 
havior in the operation of our schools and in 
the education of our teachers. Nearly twenty 
years of close association with public school 
teachers have given me a strong faith in the 
desire of most of them to do what is best for 
children. When they fail, it is often due to 
their lack of knowledge and understanding 
of their pupils and to the demands cur- 
rently made upon them by school authori- 
ties and by the public. 


Fundamental Assumptions 

Certain assumptions underlie this article. 
They are: (1) that we desire to live in and 
perfect a democratic society, (2) that a dem- 
ocratic society aims at providing maximum 
opportunities for the self-realization, secur- 
ity, and happiness of every individual within 
it, (3) that a democratic society is one in 
which every person has the opportunity to 
participate in all decisions affecting his wel- 

* Published by American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C., 1938. 


fare, (4) that a democratic society is one in 
which everyone recognizes and accepts his 
obligation and responsibility to act for the 
common good as well as for self-interest, 
(5) that the habit of effective behavior in 
accord with these principles of democratic 
living cannot be acquired from the verbal 
teaching of precepts but must be developed 
through time by practice beginning early in 
life, and (6) that the schools are society's 
planned agencies for providing children 
with maximum opportunities for self-realiza- 
tion, security, and happiness and for prac- 
ticing them in democratic ways of living. 
These assumptions are stated because they 
imply that the needs of the individual rather 
than the scaling of academic hurdles must 
become and remain the foci of_all educa- 
tional effort. This means that teachers must 
reckon continuously with the individual 
differences in ability, aptitudes, health, 
temperament, social relationships, and ex- 
periences of their pupils. This can come 
about only if all teachers understand clearly 
the principles and conditions that underlie 
healthy human growth, development, and 
behavior. They must also know certain vital 
facts about each individual child in order to 
apply these principles by creating the neces- 
sary conditions for growth, by nurturing 
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wholesome inter-personal relationships, by 
providing the experiences necessary to men- 
tal development, and by encouraging the 
fixing of realistic, socially useful aspirations 
and purposes. This implies many changes 
in our patterns of educating teachers and 
many changes in the organization and oper- 
ation of schools that will free teachers to act 
for the welfare and development of indi- 


vidual children. 


The Teacher’s Vision of His Task 


A teacher’s conscious conception of his 
task in the classroom mediates his behavior 
and his relation to individual children. 
Teachers of the present often have goals 
that are inappropriate to the needs of many 
of their pupils. Some are asked to teach 
reading to a considerable number of first- 
grade children who are not yet able to learn 
it. Others wrestle with over-age eighth 
grade pupils facing academic tasks of great 
remoteness from the pupils’ lives and needs. 
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Still others find great pride in the success of 
their pupils in passing college entrance ex- 
aminations but are undisturbed by the lack 
of social adjustment and emotional poise 
shown by some of these “successful” stu- 
dents. Physical education instructors work 
devotedly to produce winning athletic teams 
but pay little attention to the problems 
young people face in passing through the 
pubescent growth cycle. School authorities 
are greatly worried over poor reading in the 
high school, lack of social responsibility in 
children, disciplinary problems and juvenile 
delinquency, but seldom see the evident 
truth that many of these problems have 
been created by school practices out of har- 
mony with the developmental tasks and 
needs of the pupils involved. 

In contrast, the teacher of the future will 
have his attention fixed on children. He will 
think in terms of creating and maintaining 
wholesome conditions for human growth, 
development, and learning. He will try to 
facilitate the inter-personal relationships 
with children and between children that 
will afford them security and a sense of valued 
belonging to the group. Recognizing that 
effective learning is the result of experience, 
his accepted task will be that of providing 
children with the experiences through which 
they can come to understand the realities of 
our time and culture. Acknowledging that 
democratic habits are the outcome of prac- 
tice he will give children the opportunity to 
participate in arriving at decisions relating 
to their welfare and more opportunities to 
take responsibility and action for the com- 
mon purposes and good of the group. He will 
understand that behavior and the structur- 
ing of personality are outcomes of a dy- 
namic interplay between the needs and de- 
sires of the individual child on the one hand 
and the demands and events of the physical- 
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social milieu on the other. Accordingly, he 
will endeavor to mediate this interplay to 
prevent the overwhelming of the child and 
at the same time to facilitate the assimilation 
of experience into an orderly, unified set of 
concepts, attitudes and values which can 
become the basis of effective, socially useful 
behavior in our culture. 


The Education of Teachers 


Considering the salary schedules probable 
in a war-devastated world and considering 
the other vocational opportunities open to 
young people, it is doubtful whether the 
teachers of the future will average higher in 
native intelligence and home culture than 
the teachers of the present. Indeed it is not 
essential that they should do so if we effect 
perfectly feasible reforms in our aims and 
procedures for educating them. Further- 
more, many of the teachers of the present 
will be the teachers of the next two or three 
decades. This implies the necessity for oc- 
cupying ourselves with in-service education 
as well as with the preparation of new 
teachers. 

One of the first tasks upon which im- 
provement in the education of teachers de- 
pends is the synthesis of the knowledge 
being so rapidly amassed by the various 
sciences studying human growth and be- 
havior. Genetics, biochemistry, physiology, 
pediatrics, physical and cultural anthro- 
pology, sociology, psychology, psycho- 
analysis, and psychiatry all are uncovering 
significant new facts about human beings. 
But prospective teachers, or those in service, 
cannot be expected to master all these sci- 
ences. The pertinent facts must be assembled 
and organized into a comprehensive body of 
principles that describe the needs of growing 
children and how they can be met. These 
principles should recognize the develop- 


mental tasks that are peculiar to various 
maturity levels in our culture and make pos- 
sible experimentation designed to find out 
how children and young people can be 
helped to accomplish these developmental 
tasks. The effects of early experience on 
later development and behavior, the prob- 
lems created by different velocities of 
growth, the differential influences of various 
social and cultural backgrounds, the nature 
of the dynamic interaction between the in- 
dividual and his physical-social milieu, the 
fundamental motives of human beings in 
our culture—these and many other factors 
that influence the outcome of develop- 
mental processes must be clearly stated and 
organized for teachers to learn. 

But it should not be assumed that any 
amount of verbal learning about children 
will this 
through improvements in educational prac- 


render knowledge functional 
tice. Field-laboratory work, a great deal of 
actual functional contact with children in 
many different life situations will be neces- 
sary to make this knowledge of practical 
value. Only as teachers learn to listen to and 
interpret the conversations of children, as 
they study inter-personal relationships in 
actual situations, as they see, feel, and 
understand the desires, anxieties, frustra- 
tions, and joys of flesh-and-blood children 
at different stages of maturity, can teachers 
develop genuine and sympathetic under- 
standing of them. Furthermore, teachers 
must experience the varied conditions under 
which children live, play, are nourished, and 
absorb attitudes toward life and other per- 


sons. In other words, community realities, 
as well as the behavior and feelings of chil- 
dren, must be experienced first-hand before 
teachers can be expected to be sensitive to 
the varying needs and attitudes of the chil- 
dren whose development they guide. 
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In our time the problems of training 
children to participate in decisions relating 
to their own welfare and of stimulating them 
to accept responsibility to act for the com- 
mon good are pressing ones. Teachers cannot 
be expected to solve them unless, as stu- 
dents, they have had these experiences 
during their own training years. Faculties 
of colleges and universities must learn how 
to involve their students in making policies 
and carrying on the educative process if 
these students are to become effective car- 
riers of democratic traditions, transmitters 
of democratic habits, and constructive 


critics of our cultural processes. 


The Teacher’s Pattern of Work | 


Given the kind of teacher education de- 
scribed above, we could bring about that 
happy day when every child in school will 
have some teacher who knows him well, 
who follows his progress with interest, who 
is his friend and will counsel with him as 
such. Periodically groups of teachers will sit 
down together to discuss individual chil- 
dren, to deepen their insights by exchange 
of information and to sharpen their planning 
by having the benefit of suggestions from 
each other. Records of matters that are es- 
sential to understanding the child will be 
built up and will move through school with 
him, but these records will be confidential 
and will be protected by law, even from 
subpoena by the court, in the same way 
that physicians’ records are safeguarded. 


Teachers will have a professional code of 


ethics that will make the use of such records 
a help rather than a potential danger to the 
welfare of children. This implies not only 
the development of really professional atti- 
tudes and ethical standards but administra- 
tive arrangements that will encourage the 


professional study of children and make it 
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possible for teachers to put their findings 
to use. 

In the future it will be recognized that 
teachers are also human beings. Being hu- 
man they are valuable just as children are, 
and they have needs for healthy conditions 
of work, for affection, security, belonging, 
and a sense of personal worth just as children 
have. This implies that schools must be or- 
ganized, administered, and conducted in 
such ways that these needs of the profes- 
sional personnel can be satisfied while the 
personnel, in turn, are ministering to the de- 
velopmental needs of children. At present 
the failure to recognize this fundamental 
principle results in a great decrease in the 
functional effectiveness of schools—for the 
neurotic, the discontented, the unhappy 
and insecure teachers in our classrooms must 
be numbered by thousands. Industry already 
is beginning to develop new personnel pro- 
cedures and to reorganize its patterns of 
operation in the light of this recognition of 
human needs and motives among the work- 
ers. It is time for education to do the same. 

One of the steps to be taken in this direc- 
tion is that of giving teachers the oppor- 
tunity to participate in decisions that influ- 
ence their work and welfare. This may be 
done by conference, by direct voting, or by 
the election of representatives to policy- 
forming bodies. This principle of participa- 
tion must apply in the coming to decisions 
in individual buildings as well as in the 
school system as a whole and should be op- 
erative alike in the work of teachers, prin- 
cipals, supervisors, and superintendents. 
Naturally, such a principle must be applied 
hand in hand with the development of con- 
scious standards of professional ethics among 
the whole personnel of a school system. By 
this means all members of the profession 

(Continued on page 11) 
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MEASURES OF CLASSROOM BEHAVIOR AS A 
GUIDE TO TEACHER SELECTION 


BY 


HAROLD H. ANDERSON, Pu.D. 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF PSYCHOLOGY 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Professor Anderson's article represents a pioneer attempt in the measurement of those per- 


sonality traits of teachers which are significant for effective teaching in the classroom. He has 
for years been interested in research in the field of child development. 


ISS X and Miss Y are both teachers of 

fifth grade children in the same school 
building. They happened to graduate from 
the same teachers’ college, passed the same 
examinations for teachers’ certificates and 
were both highly recommended. The super- 
intendent who employed them noticed in 
the testimonials of each that the endorsers 
knew of “no personality defects or other 
handicaps that might impair this candidate's 
effectiveness as a teacher.” 

Miss X and Miss Y have now been teach- 
ing for five years. The principal and the 
teachers do not know very much specifi- 
cally about Miss X; there is never any 
trouble with the children in her room. But 
the teachers and the principal know of Miss 
Y that she is always hopping back and forth 
between the frying pan and the fire. 


Miss X’s Classroom 


When one visited Miss X’s room there 
did not appear to be much in particular to 
observe: some noise, some communication 
which the children seemed to do on their 
own initiative without bothering to ask 
permission, apparently without giving the 
matter of permission a thought. One saw 
plenty of activity, but got an impression of 
direction in the activity and a feeling that 


the many different persons doing similar or 
different things were working in an essential 
harmony of purpose. One almost felt that 
the children were so busy that they didn’t 
need a teacher. Certainly when Miss X left 
the room for a moment no one seemed to 
miss her or to notice when she returned. 


That of Miss Y 


In Miss Y’s room something was different. 
One saw much activity, much communica- 
tion, much energy expended. But one soon 
noticed much starting and stopping, pur- 
poseful behavior frequently being deflected 
or brought to an abrupt stop by someone 
else. Mary, doing seat work, suddenly 
jumped at being tickled by a feather. John 
talking with Henry at Henry’s seat was 
asked by the teacher to go to his own seat. 
On the way he arranged to bump a girl’s 
elbow “accidentally” and to make an ink 
smear on her paper. Another child was told 
to get to work; three children in a group 
were told they were making too much 
noise. The schoolroom resembled a stamping 
machine in an ore crusher, the children 
spending a great deal of energy at cross- 
purposes with each other and with the 
teacher, bumping into each other at un- 


expected times and places and grinding 
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each other into exhaustion and fatigue. 

Miss X had in her room some of the chil- 
dren from across the tracks who in Miss 
Y’s room seemed to be a principal disturbing 
element. But Miss X explained that if she 
tried in the fall to find out what the children 
were thinking about and what they were 
interested in, she found that soon the chil- 
dren were asking her about school work. 
Miss Y, however, made it clear from the 
start that the children came to school to 
work. When Mary brought a maple leaf one 
autumn day, Miss Y said, “Yes, Mary, 
isn’t that int’r’sting. John, your cap ts 
on the floor; put it on the window sill, 
Mary.” 


Predicting Teacher’s Behavior 
The characteristics that distinguish Miss 
X’s room from Miss Y’s are important to 
mental hygienists and superintendents and 


to teachers and children. But how many of 


these characteristics could be accurately 
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observed and reliably recorded in the school- 
room? Could a superintendent know in ad- 
vance the nature of the personality differ- 
ences in these two teachers? Would it make 
a difference to the teacher herself to know 
more exactly what she is doing? The meas- 
ures discussed here have been developed and 
experimented with during the past four 
years. Their objective is to obtain more exact 
answers to these questions. 

A starting point was found in a method 
which had been developed for recording the 
social behavior between preschool children.' 
There the social contacts had been classified 
on the basis of ““domination” and of “social 


integration.” 


Domination vs. Social Integration 


What is dominative behavior? And what 
behavior is socially integrative? The terms 
are merely convenient labels for two tech- 
niques of behaving that have been experi- 
mentally demonstrated to be psychologically 
different. It was assumed, for example, that 
there is a psychological difference between 
snatching a toy out of a companion’s hands 
so as to play with it oneself and asking the 
companion if one may borrow the toy for 
awhile. It was assumed that there is a psy- 
chological difference between a command 
and a request, between “‘tellin’ °em” and 
“eskin’ ’em.”’ 

In the schoolroom illustrations above, 
domination would include the tickling and 
teasing, telling Henry to go to his own seat, 
deliberately bumping the girl’s elbow, tell- 
ing the child to get to work, and telling the 
three children that they were too noisy. 

In contrast with domination, socially 


1 Harold H. Anderson, Domination and Integration 
in the Social Behavior of Young Children in an Expert- 
mental Play Situation. Genetic Psychology Mono- 
graphs, Vol. 19, 1937, pp. 341~-408. 
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integrative behavior seeks to promote a so- 
cial participation by others. Where domina- 
tion makes a relationship depend on fear, 
socially integrative behavior tends to reduce 
fear in others, to put others at their ease, to 
make it easy and safe for others to express 
themselves, to bring out ideas in others. 
Integrative behavior seeks a common pur- 
pose among differences, a better under- 
standing; it reflects a “respect for the in- 
dividual,” accepting another “as he is.”” It is 
the technique of securing rapport with an- 
other. Integrative behavior is consistent 
with the scientific point of view, the open 
mind, the objective approach, the demo- 
cratic relationship. 

It was believed that the teachers’ contacts 
with children could be classified into these 
two groups of dominative or autocratic and 
socially integrative or democratic behavior. 
It was further believed that such groupings 
would serve as quantitative measures of im- 
portant aspects of teacher personalities that 
would exist apart from arithmetic or geog- 
raphy or other curriculum content and 
would be different from what is generally 
known in teachers’ colleges as educational 
methods.” 


The Measures of Teachers’ Behavior 


In the measures of teachers’ contacts as 
used in the current research, both domina- 
tion and integration have each been sub- 
divided so as to record three “degrees” of 
domination and three “‘degrees”’ of integra- 
tive behavior. 


A. Domination with evidence of conflict. 
B. Domination with no evidence of conflict. 
C. Domination in working together. 


2 Harold H. Anderson, Domination and Social 
Integration in the Behavior of Kindergarten Children 
and Teachers. Genetic Psychology Monographs, Vol. 
21, 1939, pp. 287-385. 


D. Integration in conflict. 

E. Integration with no evidence of working 
together. 

F. Integration in working together. 


The Measures of Child-Behavior 

Following a preliminary study by Helen 
M. Brewer* the measures of child behavior 
now in use were devised by Joseph E. 
Brewer. Twenty-nine categories of child 
behavior were constructed in conjunction 
with the teacher-behavior categories. Fre- 
quencies of behavior of both teacher and the 
child were recorded simultaneously by 
tallies. 


The Reliability of the Observers 

The main objective of these investiga- 
tions was to measure the psychological en- 
vironment of children at school in terms of 
the teacher’s personality as shown in her re- 
sponses to children. The immediate prob- 
lems at this point were to determine first 
whether these revised categories of teachers’ 
contacts and the newly devised categories 
of child behavior could be used reliably; 
and second, whether the personalities of the 
teachers as shown in these measures of their 
behavior would be related to the measured 
classroom behavior of the children. 

In a recently completed doctor’s disserta- 
tion Joseph E. Brewer* has shown that of 
fifty-eight separate categories in which 
data were obtained (that is, eighteen cate- 


3 Helen M. Brewer, The Measurement of the Be- 
havior of Kindergarten Children in Relation to the 
Teachers’ Dominative and Socially Integrative Contacts, 
1939. Unpublished master’s thesis, University of 
Illinois Library. 

‘Joseph E. Brewer, The Measurement of the Be- 
havior of Second Grade Children in Relation to the 
Teachers’ Dominative and Socially Integrative Conzacts, 
1940. Unpublished doctor's thesis, University of 
Illinois Library. 
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gories of teachers’ group contacts, seventeen 
categories of teachers’ individual contacts 
and twenty-three categories of child be- 
havior), fifty-two categories had percentages 
of agreement between two independent ob- 
servers of 80 or above and only two had 
percentages of agreement below 73. These 
data on reliability of observers indicate that 
separate categories of teacher-behavior and 
child-behavior had sufficiently high agree- 
ment to permit their use as measures of be- 
havior in the classroom. 


The Relation of Teachers’ 
Personalities to the Behavior 
of Children 

Of fifteen samplings of data now at hand 
Brewer‘ has reported on samplings from 
two second grade rooms in the same school 
building. By chance in the sampling these 
two teachers offered striking contrasts in 
personality and behavior which make com- 
parisons stand out more sharply. Teacher K 
had high frequencies of integrative be- 
havior, low frequencies of domination; 
teacher L had low frequencies of integrative 
contacts, high frequencies of domination. 
In ten comparisons seven differences were 
statistically reliable. 

Measurable and contrasting diflerences 
in the children’s classroom behavior were 
likewise found. The children in teacher L’s 
room showed significantly higher frequen- 
cies both of conforming and of non-con- 


forming behavior. For six categories of 


voluntary social contributions and six cate- 
gories of social contributions in response to 
others the children in teacher K’s room had 
scores several times the scores for the chil- 
dren under teacher L. The differences were 
significant. The children in teacher K’s room 
also showed considerably higher scores in 
four categories of problem-solving behavior. 
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During the current year consecutive 
studies of these same children now in the 
third grade and of the same teachers with 
new groups of second grade children have 
been made. Other samplings at the fourth 
and sixth grades have demonstrated the use- 
fulness of the measures at these grade levels. 
From the fifteen samplings of complete data 
on both children and teachers the measures 
show that individual teachers tend to re- 
spond to children in different patterns of 
group and of individual contacts and that 
they tend to show individual differences in 
respect to the frequencies with which they 
use the three degrees of domination (A-B- 
C-contacts) and the two degrees of integra- 
tive or democratic behavior (E-F-contacts). 

While these studies have been going on, a 
shorter method has been developed whereby 
the teacher’s behavior alone can be recorded 
with equal reliability in one-third the ob- 
servation time required to record the be- 
havior of both the teacher and the child. 

Studies now in preparation for publication 
have offered a statistical validation for the 
grouping of teachers’ contacts into domina- 
tion and social integration and also for the 
subdividing of the teachers’ dominative 
behavior into the A-B-C “degrees” and the 
integrative contacts into the subdivisions 
of E- and F-contacts. 


The Practical Application of 
These Measures 


The measures in their present form cer- 
tainly leave much to be desired and much 
research ahead. They may be said, however, 
to be reliable and valid measures of certain 
aspects of behavior or personality which are 
still regarded as the “intangibles” * or “‘im- 


§ A. J. Stoddard, Chairman, An Announcement of 
a Teacher Examination Service. National Committee 
on Teacher Examinations of the American Council 
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in teacher-child relations. 


ponderables”’ 
As next steps for research they appear to 
show promise in connection with in-service 
training of teachersand with pre-service train- 
ing in normal schools and teachers’ colleges. 

The hours and hours spent observing 
teachers and children in the classroom have 
served only to increase the research work- 
ers’ sympathy with the teacher in the task 
before her. 

It is believed that some of the teachers al- 
ready intensively observed use their patterns 
of group or individual domination or fail to 


on Education, November, 1939. (“In any school- 
room, the inter-play of personality between teacher 
and pupils involves the functioning of many intangi- 
bles which, at present, can neither be precisely 
analyzed nor objectified,” p. 3.) 

6 A. J. Stoddard, The Selection of Teachers from the 
National Viewpoint. ‘Educational Record,” January, 
1940. XXI, Supplement No. 13, pp. 144-151 (p. 
145). 


use integrative behavior not for any deep or 
profound psychological reason but for lack 
of knowledge of what they are doing. It is 
felt by the observers that teachers have not 
had systematic instruction as to the appli- 
cation of democratic or mental hygiene 
concepts to the practical problems in teacher- 
child relations. This conviction was rein- 
forced by an experiment last fall in training 
eight graduate students, five of whom had 
had previous teaching experience, to be- 
come “‘reliable observers.” Each reported a 
great change in his point of view as a result 
of having to think through and memorize 
the categories of teachers’ and children’s 
behavior with sufficient thoroughness to 
record the classroom behavior reliably as 
it occurred in another teacher’s room. 
Whether or not one can effect a change in a 
teacher’s behavior must be experimentally 
determined. 


The Teacher of the Future 


will mutually influence each other to accept 
delegated responsibility and to act con- 
tinually for the welfare of the children and 
of the community as well as in their own 
interest. If schools fail to operate in accord 
with these democratic principles, it will be 
all but impossible to perfect our society by 
the application of these ideals in government. 


Conclusion 


To sum up, I feel that the teacher of the 
future will be of more help to children in the 
process of growing up because he will under- 
stand children better and because he will be 


(Continued from page 6) 


more grown up himself. His own growing up 
will be completed on the job as he partici- 
pates in professional policy making and is 
made free to accept the responsibility for 
acting for the welfare of children. All this 
implies considerable change in the patterns 
of educating teachers and of organizing and 
operating schools. Fortunately, all of these 
changes are within the range made possible 
by present knowledge of human develop- 
ment and behavior. They are also within the 
framework of the principles of a democratic 
social philosophy to which our country is 
committed. 
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TEACHERS NEED GOOD MENTAL HEALTH 


T. ERNEST NEWLAND, Pu.D. 


CHIEF, DIVISION OF SPECIAL EDUCATION, STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


It is interesting that an expert whose responsibility is in the field of Special Education feels 


so strongly the mental hygiene importance of the teacher in the classroom. Here mental 


hygiene is extremely essential for effective education. His paper deserves careful reading by 


every classroom teacher. 


HE past twenty-five years have seen an 

interesting growth in the development 
of materials dealing with the mental health 
of children in public schools. Many of the 
contributions in this field dealt very largely 
with the various mental mechanisms which 
are found in children, the possible causes, 
and suggested ways of adjusting to those 
particular types of behavior. Some of the 
writers went into the problem so deeply that 
they felt that they needed to describe the 
neural arc. A few even decided to go back 
into the heredity of the child and became 
delightfully entangled in the problem of 
heredity and environment. Nevertheless, 
the general effect of these efforts was unde- 
niably good. Public school teachers and ad- 
ministrators came increasingly to realize that 
the behavior of school children was some- 
what more understandable than was for- 
merly taken to be the case, and a number of 
them adjusted very capably to the various 
types of behavior which appeared, or en- 
deavored to prevent the occurrence of cer- 
tain other behavior patterns. 

Fortunate as this type of development 
was, it was unfortunate that it was implicitly 
assumed that the child was the only one who 
rationalized, or who compensated, or be- 
haved in other ways that deserved serious 
attention. It was not until considerably later 
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that there began to develop a general recog- 
nition of the fact that there were not only 
problems of the mental health of children 
but also problems of the mental health of 
teachers and administrators as well as prob- 
lems of the mental hygiene of the total 
administrative picture. The increasing reali- 
zation of the importance of these other as- 
pects of the mental health problem has been 
most gratifying. 

The educational philosophy that is basic 
to any teacher’s method or that pervades 
any school building or school system con- 
tributes very definitely to the good or bad 
mental hygiene aspects of any particular 
educational program. A philosophy based 
upon the assumption that children are to be 
taught rather than helped to learn contrib- 
utes directly to the possibility of maladjust- 
ment. The free give-and-take of a natural 
learning situation is replete with good ex- 
amples of wholesome mental health whereas 
the two frequent repression and mechaniza- 
tion of a teaching situation contribute di- 
rectly to potential maladjustment of pupils, 
teachers, and administrators. 


Teacher vs. Class 


Occasionally one encounters a teacher who 
is literally competing with his or her class. 
Such a teacher is almost inevitably bound to 
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lose in such competition and almost invaria- 
bly there appear symptoms of maladjust- 
ment both on the part of the teacher and 
on the part of the pupils. Recently a car- 
toonist depicted a teacher coming home 
utterly fagged out after what was apparently 
a very trying day. He very cleverly epit- 
omized the situation with the statement, 
“T am completely hoarse trying to keep my 
youngsters quiet.” 


Failure to Prepare 


Not infrequently a teacher becomes mal- 
adjusted not necessarily as a result of any 
personality inadequacy on his or her part or 
even as a result of some unhygienic con- 
dition in the general school situation. The 
source of the maladjustment may lie in the 
fact that materials which the members of the 
class are likely to use have been inadequately 
prepared, or in the fact that the teacher has 
failed to try to anticipate fully enough the 
possible linesof action the pupils might follow. 
Even “progressive educaticn” with a capital 
“P” is based upon the assumption that the 
teacher, or leader, not only thinks with the 
pupils but also considers the possible next 
steps of the members of the class. Failure on 
the part of the teacher to be prepared in 
some fairly specific ways results in a sense of 
inadequacy or frustration. This is particu- 
larly true of the new teacher. Experiencing 
this inadequacy, the teacher may revert to 
the simple habit level, typical of the teaching 
of the basic skills. Excessive mechanization 
of classroom behavior, or excessive use of 
drill procedures in school is not infrequently 
an escape from the reality of living. 


Good Teacher Extroverts? 
For a group that is allegedly professional 


and intent on really doing a socially worth- 
while job, the teaching profession has been 


surprisingly reluctant to proceed along very 
tangible lines of action. Not a few adminis- 
trators talk a better program than they 
endeavor to carry out. Even many better 
paid teachers are much more reluctant to 
purchase test materials, books, and cther 
supplies than is the plumber who considers 
it his definite responsibility to purchase an 
adequate supply of wrenches and other tools. 
It has been remarked that it is perhaps un- 
fortunate that there are not more extroverts 
in the teaching prc fession. There is much of 
value in this observation. 


Starved Lives 


A number of social, political, and eco- 
nomic restrictions have contributed very 
directly to the violation of a number of fun- 
damental principles of mental health of 
public school teachers. With salary ranges in 
certain areas running as low as $350 per year, 
not a few teachers have developed some 
extremely helpful rationalizations and com- 
pensations as life-saving measures. Due to 
economic reasons or due to local rulings, the 
inability of teachers to marry and lead a 
normal emotional life has had an effect 
which is, fortunately, as yet unmeasurable. 
Local customs and mores have se frequently 
relegated them to positions of inconsequence 
in the social background that they have 
found it difficult to maintain a normal atti- 
tude of self-respect. Their ability to escape 
into a bookish world and their ability to 
identify themselves with some of their suc- 
cessful pupils probably have had their saving 
effects. 

Not infrequently it has been observed 
that it is so often not the problem child who 
needs study and help but rather the problem 
parent. Behavior problems in school children 
just as accurately reflect the inadequate ad- 
justment of the teachers to whom they go. 
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Those who have had the opportunity to 
visit different school systems and different 
classrooms come to sense in a remarkably 
short time whether the administrator is one 
who keeps his staff and pupils in a state of 
perpetual submission, or whether the pupils 
are fortunate enough to be working with a 


teacher whose emotional life is well-rounded. 


Inefficient School Systems 


General efficiency is a factor that con- 
tributes to good mental health. This is no 
less true of the public school program than it 
is of the program of an industrial plant. 
Certainly with respect to our public school 
program, a marked inefficiency contributes 
definitely to a poor mental health situation. 
It would perhaps be distressing to know 
exactly what percentage of our public school 
children are in systems where no attempt is 
made to ascertain their capacities in order 
that the educational program can be prop- 
erly adapted to them. The alarming slowness 
with which public schools are establishing 
adequate capacity testing programs with 
beginning and early school children, as con- 
trasted with the surprisingly general use of 
some type of measuring device at the high 
school level, is a case in point. An interesting 
growth in pre-school clinics is taking place at 
the present time. It is particularly unfor- 
tunate that the vast majority of these pre- 
school clinics include no provision for the 
determination of the mental capacities of 
the children who are expected to undertake 
the work of the public school program. If all 
the schools were consistently to provide 
non-reading programs for those who are not 
yet ready to undertake the task of learning 
to read, this might not be such a serious mat- 
ter. However, much has to be done along the 
lines of establishing reading readiness prog- 
ress, or the provision of kindergartens, or the 
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taking of definite steps to prevent some 
children from entering school at a level of 
immaturity that so frequently leads to the 
habituation of failure behavior or overt 
attempts to escape from intolerable situa- 
tions, 

There is some, but still not enough, re- 
search evidence to show that when mental 
capacities of public school children are 
ascertained adequately and when the educa- 
tional programs are properly adapted to 
those capacities, at least the symptoms of 
maladjustment tend to disappear. Not a few 
persons feel that the beneficial effects go 
even deeper than the mere disappearance of 
the symptoms would suggest. 


“Special” vs. “Regular” Classes 


Those who are working in the field of edu- 
cating exceptional children, either by engag- 
ing in such work directly or encouraging 
others to make adequate provisions for 
them, have a feeling that is perhaps not 
unwarranted that they are contributing 
rather definitely to the improvement of 
school programs along the lines of mental 
health. This point of view probably would 
be accepted without much question, par- 
ticularly with respect to those exceptional 
children whose needs are being met in con- 
nection with the regular class program. 
Those who question the establishment of 
special classes, however, especially when 
they are more or less separate from the 
regular program, might raise some question 
concerning the validity of the observation. 
Even special classes can be tied in effectively 
with the “regular” program by means of 
visitations, or by means of the special class 
coéperating with the other classes in school 
activities. Very grave and pontifical pro- 
nouncements have been made concerning 
poor mental health accompaniments of 
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special class programs, but these claims are 
yet to be supported by research. Occasion- 
ally special classes have been poorly started 
and improperly conducted. Such has been 
the case also in the case of a number of our 
regular classes. Both conditions are unde- 
sirable. 

When it can be shown that the educational 
program is being adequately individualized 
in the regular classroom and that the regular 
classroom teachers have as adequate training 
as do the special class teachers, then and only 
then can the question appropriately be 
raised concerning the defensibility of special 
classes, even from a mental hygiene point of 
view. Until that time comes, we can appro- 
priately raise the question as to the good 
and bad mental health aspects of the excep- 
tional child in the regular class, who is at 
most just sitting in the classroom rather than 
participating in the class program, as con- 
trasted with that same type of child in a 
class situation where his individual needs are 
being met and he is feeling the success and 
accomplishment that was not made possible 
in the regular class situation. 


Report Card Problems 


Not infrequently marking systems reflect 
mental health situations in the public school 
program. Recently it was our pleasure to 
work with a group of teachers in one school 
district on the consideration of the appropri- 
ateness of the marking system used there. It 
was found that at the primary level there 
were between fifty and one hundred traits, 
many of them personality traits and social 
adjustment traits, which might be marked 
for each child. At the junior high school 
level, in addition to the marks given in terms 
of academic achievement, nine behavior 
traits were to be marked. It was interesting 
to note that seven of these nine were nega- 


tive in nature, consisting of “lack of coépera- 


tion,” “habitually tardy,” “antagonistic,” 
etc. It was still further interesting to observe 
that by the time the marking was done at 
the high school level personality traits, even 
negative ones, had disappeared from the 
picture and marks were assigned only on 
academic performance. Personality traits, 
both numerous and positive in nature, de- 
serve every bit as much attention in the 
upper elementary and secondary levels as 
do various aspects of academic achieve- 
ment. 

The bulk of our present marking systems 
in the public schools are based upon achieve- 
ment without due regard for capacity to 
achieve. The mentally superior child, by 
using only part of his basic capacity often 
gets the high marks. The mentally retarded 
child, using all of his intellectual capital, still 
is unable to do satisfactory work and there- 
fore is given failing marks, or “passed on 
age.” This frequently leads to a sense of false 
security on the part of the superior child and 
a spurious sense of defeat on the part of the 
mentally retarded child. 

High and low marks may be a reflection of 
the halo effects of lovely pupil personalities 
or of the annoyance value of some problem 
children. Such marks may be influenced by 
teachers’ euphoric conditions or by the 
teachers’ frustrations. Or such marks may be 
reasonably accurate indications of actual 
educational achievement. Truly, the mental 
health implications of public school mark- 
ing systems are far-reaching. 


Personnel Procedures 


Personnel procedures in teacher training 
institutions have a direct bearing upon the 
mental health problem of the public schools. 
This reaches back as far as the selection of 


prospective teachers, includes various de- 
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vices for facilitating the adjustment of 
teachers in training, and carries through toa 
provision of an adequate check by the 
teacher training institutions on the adjust- 
ments made by the teachers after they have 
been placed in teaching situations. For- 
tunately more and more of our teachers’ 
colleges are becoming definitely concerned 
with approved techniques of selection of 
prospective teachers, more and more mem- 
bers of the staff are developing an interest 
and competence in working with pupils 
needing some help in making more adequate 
personality adjustments, and many of the 
teacher training institutions are wisely de- 
veloping a program of systematically check- 
ing on and, if necessary, working with their 
former students out in the actual teaching 
situation. This, of course, not only assists the 
teachers greatly but also helps the teacher 
training institutions in modifying the train- 
ing program in light of the deficiencies that 
appear. 

One important mental hygiene function 
of the public school is often overlooked. The 
primary purpose of the school has always 
been a compensatory one. In order to make 
up for the lack of time and skill in the home, 
persons outside the home were employed to 
help children with certain of their learning 
problems. The school, the church, the public 
library, the movies, and the radio provide 
for children and adults an intellectual en- 
richment that can not possibly be supplied 
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by the home alone. But these greater op- 
portunities are not confined solely to the 
intellectual realm. The school has been 
alarmingly slow to recognize that it has a 
tremendously important part to play in 
providing, especially for some of its children, 
an atmosphere that is wholesome, emotion- 
ally invigorating, and stabilizing. The 
schools can very wisely seek to provide 
proper opportunities for escape from or 
compensation for unfortunate home condi- 
tions rather than continue to maintain 
repressive, emotionally-barren school atmos- 
pheres that are as undesirable as or worse 
than some of the unhygienic conditions from 
which a number of the children come. The 
scope of this opportunity is as yet largely 
unrealized. 

The mental hygiene aspects of the edu- 
cational program are more numerous and 
more significant than many teachers and 
administrators, and perhaps not a few college 
teachers of courses on the mental health of 
the school child, realize. As was to be ex- 
pected, the problems in this area to be 
sensed and attacked first were those which 
were most obvious and least complex—as in 
the cases of identifying and describing 
various “mental mechanisms,” or measur- 
ing ‘‘personality.”’ Important as these phases 
are, the less apparent and more complex 
facets of the problem, such as have been 
suggested briefly here, definitely demand 


consideration. 
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SOCIAL REALITIES CONFRONTING THE TEACHER 


I. JAMES QUILLEN 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Professor Quillen, author of the following article is a specialist in the field of educational 


sociology and social studies curriculum. He is director of the social studies curriculum at 
Menlo School and Junior College, Co-chairman of the Stanford Social Education Investiga- 


tion, Co-chairman of the Committee on Social Studies of the Commission on Secondary 


School Curriculum of the Progressive Education Association, and a member of the Executive 
Board of the National Council for the Social Studies. 


oo major areas of reality confront 
the teacher: (1) the surrounding culture 
which supports and controls the school; (2) 
the personalities of the children for whose 
education he is responsible; ‘and (3) the en- 
vironment within the school including the 
personalities of other teachers, supervisors, 
and administrators, and the physical setting 
in terms of materials, room lay-out and 
school grounds. All three of these areas of 
reality have significance for the work of the 
teacher. They condition his possibilities of 
success and set challenges to his best efforts. 
Good teaching rests not alone upon the per- 
sonality, training and experience of the 
teacher, but also upon an understanding and 
effective manipulation of the major realities 
that make up the learning environment. 


The Community 


The basic reality which affects teaching is 
the supporting culture in the local com- 
munity, The school exists to transmit, main- 
tain, and improve the culture of the group 
which supports it. In the United States the 
heaviest financial support and the political 
controls in the form of boards of education 
are usually coterminous with the local com- 
munity. Hence, in America the school is a 


direct surrogate of the community. To it the 
dominant groups in the community delegate 
the function of preparing the young to ful- 
fill their roles as members of society. Thus 
the location, size, economic condition, social 
services, dominant groups and climate of 
opinion of the community are important 
realities affecting good teaching. 

In a rural neighborhood, the school, 
church, and general store are the major 
centers of group life. Hence the school has a 
large function in adult activity. The teacher 
is expected to work closely with adults, and 
his private life is constantly subjected to the 
closest scrutiny and discussion. At the other 
extreme in the large city with its bewildering 
complexity of social groupings, its high 
mobility, and pronounced impersonality, 
the teacher may find himself blocked from 
even the most superficial relationships with 
parents and community leaders. He often 
seems little more than a cog in a large im- 
personal machine; with tenure of position, 
he is expected only to inculcate his subject 
matter during specified hours of the day and 
then to lose himself in activities that touch 
but little if at all on the problems of 
education. 

The way the people of the community 
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earn their livelihood affects teaching in a 
direct manner. A college town, a rural trad- 
ing center and an industrial city each has its 
distinctive problems and challenges. A col- 
lege town is likely to have a high level of 
culture, economic well-being and homo- 
geneity. Its dominant climate of opinion, 
however, is quite often conservative espe- 
cially in the area of education and the level 
of expectancy on the part of parents is some- 
times impossible for the teacher to meet. A 
rural trading center has a closeness of per- 
sonal relations and a high interest in educa- 
tion. Cultural opportunities, however, are 
likely to be limited and financial stability 
uncertain. The environment in the indus- 
trial city ranges from the slums that cluster 
around the railroads and factories to the 
middle and upper class suburbs which furnish 
escapes, at least for a part of the day, to those 
who can afford to rear their families away 
from the noise and dirt that fill the larger 
part of most industrial communities. 

Then, too, whether a community is wax- 
ing or waning economically is important to 
the teacher. A waxing community is filled 
with a spirit of optimism and liberality ac- 
companied by an expanding school popula- 
tion and a liberal financial support of educa- 
tion. A waning community is likely to be 
pessimistic and conservative in its attitudes 
and parsimonious in its support of education 
while its student population declines and 
feelings of uncertainty and insecurity per- 
vade the school. 

Teaching is influenced by the character 
of the individuals and groups which control 
the community. These individuals and 
groups determine the degree of freedom for 
creativeness allowed the teacher and the 
degree of dictation imposed upon the school. 

The U.S. Chamber of Commerce and the 
National Association of Manufacturers are 
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concerned about the tax level and the inter- 
pretation of the free enterprise system given 
by the teacher. The American Legion and 
the Daughters of the American Revolution 
are concerned about the interpretation of 
the American tradition and the teaching of 
fundamental loyalties and patriotism. The 
labor unions are concerned about equality of 
educational opportunity for the children of 
laborers, the teaching of labor history, the 
interpretation of the union point of view, 
and the program of vocational education of 
the school. Thus all of these dominant groups 
impose conditions and present challenges to 
the teacher. 

Besides groups concerned primarily with 
social control, there are social service groups 
of various kinds. Many of these groups, such 
as the Church, the Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., 
the Boy and Girl Scouts, and the like are 
directly involved in childhood and youth 
education. The good teacher works with 
such groups and attempts to coordinate his 
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efforts with theirs rather than to work in 
isolation. 

The whole climate of opinion in the com- 
munity is important to the teacher. This 
climate of opinion is formed by all of the 
factors already noted. In addition the news- 
paper editor, the political leader, and the 
tradition of the community are all important 
in the molding of opinion. In some com- 
munities the whole atmosphere seems to 
encourage the learning process; in other com- 
munities the effect of the climate of opinion 
on the work of the school is deadening. 


Realities in the Larger Culture 


Forces without as well as within the com- 
munity affect education. The culture of the 
community is a part of the larger cul- 
tural pattern of the region and the nation. 
Industrialization, specialization, population 
changes, mass agencies of communication, 
increased leisure, and competing ideologies 
leading to the use of force and war—all 
vitally affect education. 

Industrialization and specialization pro- 
duce fragmented experiences which compli- 
cate the development of wholesome person- 
alities. They block children and youth from 
vital participation in the culture. They draw 
youth from country to city and spread city 
ways over the face of the land. As a result of 
a declining birth rate there is a smaller per- 
centage of children in our total population 
and more older people. This means a 
declining population for the elementary 
school, fewer opportunities for young people 
to work; competition between age and youth 
for the tax dollar, a tendency toward stabil- 
ization and conservatism, and a major 
problem of public relations for the teacher 
as more and more adults pay taxes for educa- 
tion and yet have no children in school. 

The increasing number of children from 


small families also presents a problem to the 
teacher. These children tend to be more 
egocentric, less social, and less self-depend- 
Differential birth 
problem of equality of educational oppor- 


ent. rates involve a 
tunity. Families with low income living in 
sections of the country with the poorest 
natural resources have the largest number of 
children. These children later move in large 
numbers to areas of greater economic oppor- 
tunity and low birth rate. With the present 
basis of financial support for education, this 
means that teachers working with the larger 
number of children with the greatest need 
have the lowest salaries and least equipment 
and materials with which to teach. 

Increased leisure and mass agencies of com- 
munication present effective competition to 
the school in the education of children. The 
child is in school only a small percentage of 
his waking hours. The weight of educational 
research seems to indicate that the motion 
picture, radio, and newspaper play a more 
important part in affecting the attitudes of 
young people than does the teacher. It is 
encouraging to note that newer techniques 
of teaching seem to be much more powerful 
moulders of attitudes than the more tradi- 
tional methods. The good teacher informs 
himself of the agencies of mass communica- 
tion that affect the personality of the child 
during his leisure time and takes them into 
account in his classroom work. 

The atmosphere of social conflict in the 
community, nation and world is another 
social factor conditioning education. Com- 
peting propagandas bear continuously upon 
the child. Often these backed by powerfully 
organized groups lead to the use of violence. 
This may take the form of vigilantism in the 
community or war between nations. Some- 
times the families of children in school are 
involved in these conflicts. Sometimes the 
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teacher himself becomes involved as power- 
ful groups seek to project their propagandas 
into the classroom and to eliminate or ob- 
struct opposing points of view. 


The Personality of the Child 


The second large area of reality which 
affects teaching is the personality of the 
child. This personality is the result of the 
interaction of the organism of the child and 
the immediate total environment. The 
forces discussed above are a part of this en- 
vironment. In addition the family situation 
is of crucial importance. The economic level 
of the family determines to an important 
degree whether the child has sufficient food, 
adequate medical care, or broad opportuni- 
ties for rich cultural experience. Relations 
between members of the family are also of 
great significance. Then, too, the kinds of 
experiences with the gang in the neighbor- 
hood, the quality of personality of the hero 
or “crush,” or the opportunities for whole- 
some relations with the opposite sex all are 
realities which powerfully affect the per- 
sonality of the child at different stages of his 
development and definitely condition his 
learning in school. 


The School Environment 
The third area of reality is the school 
itself. The physical set-up of the school, the 
equipment and materials available are signif- 
icant. But even more important are the 
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personalities and relationships of the admin- 
istrator, supervisors and the other teachers in 
the school. These, as well as the children and 
the surrounding community, determine the 
atmosphere within the school. This atmos- 
phere may encourage, oppose or simply be 
indifferent to the effort to secure good 
teaching. 


Conclusion 


Thus many realities confront the good 
teacher. Each of the three areas noted has 
been discussed in many volumes. Every 
teacher should study them carefully, and 
especially should every teacher study his 
community, his children, and the situation 
in his own school. But an understanding of 
the realities affecting teaching is not enough 
to produce good teaching. In addition the 
teacher needs a clearly defined pattern of 
values and a mastery of the subject matter 
and techniques in his field. The realities of 
the culture and the child set the conditions 
to good teaching. A pattern of values sets 
the direction and presents the challenge. A 
knowledge of subject matter and a mastery 
of technique are valuable resources in mov- 
ing the real toward the ideal. All of these are 
essential parts in the process of teaching 
which attempts to guide children and youth 
in satisfying their needs so as to develop the 
characteristics of behavior necessary to the 
achievement of democratic values within the 
realities of American culture. 
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PLACING EVACUEE CHILDREN IN 
CANADIAN SCHOOLS 


OLIVE R. RUSSELL, Px.D. 


MOULTON COLLEGE, TORONTO, CANADA * 


The following reprint of an article published in the Canadian journal, Saturday Night, at- 


tracted considerable attention of Canadian readers. The author, Miss Olive Russell, Ph.D. is 


a teacher of Mathematics at Moulton College, Toronto. This is a girl’s private school of high 


reputation. Miss Russell has for some years been interested in problems relating to personality 


and vocational guidance. Her work is considered outstanding. 


HE importance of evacuee children 

making a successful school adjustment 
can scarcely be over-estimated. Even among 
children in normal circumstances, who en- 
joy the sense of security that comes from 
living in their own homes, it frequently 
happens that a child becomes upset or timid, 
or perhaps becomes a behavior problem, be- 
cause he is unsuccessful in school work or 
fails to find his place in the school group. For 
these young strangers who have been up- 
rooted from home and loved ones, it is 
doubly important that we spare them that 
additional distressing experience of being 
unsuitably placed in our schools. Few factors 
can be as effective in helping them to forget 
their loneliness, anxiety and fears, as the 
satisfaction that comes from the successful 
achievement of work that challenges their 
best efforts without being too difficult. 

In view of the newness of the task which 
confronted the school, it is not surprising 
that errors have been made and erroneous 
impressions formed. My own experience 
leads me to believe that unless the matter of 
appraising the evacuee’s school achievement 
is done with great thoroughness, both the 


* Reprinted from Saturday Night, issue of February 
8, 1941. By permission of publisher. 


teacher and the pupil are in danger of over- 
estimating the child’s preparedness for our 
Secondary School grades. This was evident 
last year when several English School girls, 
who were detained in Canada when war was 
declared, were making school plans. At first 
they thought they had completed the whole 
Ontario High School curriculum; when, for 
instance, Modern History and Upper School 
Mathematics were being considered for 
some, they protested, ‘but, we've had all 
that.” A careful scrutiny of the courses re- 
vealed that only very small portions of these 
subjects had been covered in their previous 
classes. A year’s work in our classes and the 
consequent standing in departmental ex- 
aminations revealed to them how erroneous 
that first impression had been. The evacuee 
who wrote in the prize essay, published in 
the Saturday Night, that “the older English 
children are mostly two or even three years 
ahead of Canadian children of the same age”’ 
is likely to discover later that she was much 
too sweeping in her generalization. Most of 
our courses tend to be more intensive than 
theirs, and more difficult than they seem at 
first; theirs tend to introduce a greater 
variety of topics at an earlier age and extend 
over a longer period in less concentrated and 
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detailed form. It is true that most of the 
older English and Scottish children who are 
good students are two or even three years 
ahead of most Canadian children; but this is 
also true of our own best students. In Eng- 
land and Scotland there are much more 
effective sifting processes to separate the 
academic from the non-academic types of 
pupils than in this country. It is not sur- 
prising then, that children who have come 
from schools which represent a highly selec- 


tive academic group, feel superior when 
suddenly thrust into groups where the really 
good students are definitely in the minority. 
It frequently happens that they are more 
advanced in French and in some respects in 
English than our pupils of comparable age 
and ability; just as frequently, it is true that 
they are not as well prepared in Mathe- 
matics. In no case can there be exact paral- 
leling of grades, and what is true of pupils 
from one school may be quite different for 
pupils from another. Hence both teacher 
and pupils are well advised to be cautious in 
making generalizations and comparisons. 
Lest one be tempted to be critical of the 
school Principals concerned, for mistakes 
that have been made, attention should be 
called to the fact that the curricula and the 
methods of naming grades in English and 
Scottish schools are very different from 
Canadian ones and few persons here were 
sufficiently familiar with them to enable 
them to determine the most nearly equiva- 
lent grades. Moreover, few schools were 
prepared to use intelligence tests to assist 
them in determining whether the pupil was 
of average ability or whether he was likely 


to be retarded or advanced for his age. 

The following instances illustrate some 
typical problems and errors. 

Margaret, age 15, Jane and Ruth 14, had 
each completed Form IV A in good English 
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Secondary Schools. Should they be in Fifth 
Form (Grade XIII) in Ontario? The three 
Collegiate Principals concerned placed them 
as follows: Margaret in fifth, Jane in third, 
and Ruth in fourth doing some subjects in 
fifth. Ali three have proved to be wrong 
placements. Margaret was put a grade too 
high and Jane a grade too low. Though 
different ages, both would be trying the 
General School Certificate Examination or 
Matriculation next summer if they were in 
England; this is practically equivalent to 
our Middle School or Junior Matriculation 
so both girls should have been put in Fourth. 
But Ruth, who is the same age as Jane, came 
from a school where the forms were named 
very differently. She would have required 
three years to complete her preparation for 
the General School certificate, hence instead 
of attempting fourth form with some sub- 
jects in fifth, she should have been in second. 
After two weeks she was demoted to third, 
but not until she was on the verge of a seri- 
ous nervous condition was she put back to 
second. Since finding her proper grade level 
her health has improved and _ personality 
problems are rapidly disappearing. 

Mary, very recently interviewed and 
tested, is also 14 years of age and had com- 
pleted Form IV A in England. She comes 
from another Ontario Collegiate where she 
was first placed in fourth form (Grade XII). 
Soon she was demoted to third, where she 
seems to have gained nothing but confusion 
and discouragement. She is a girl above av- 
erage in intelligence and accustomed to a 
high standard of work in her English School. 
When it was pointed out to her that a Form 
IV A in her particular school was more 
nearly equivalent to a first form in Ontario 
than to a second, (except for French and 
English) and therefore, that she was still 
attempting work that was almost a year too 
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advanced for her in most subjects, it was as 
though a great weight that had been crush- 
ing her, was rolled away. 

Mary, who had been too proud to tell 
anyone that she was finding the work be- 
yond her, typifies that undermining of self- 
confidence that comes from attempting 
work that is too difficult; Jane, a child of 
very superior intelligence, who was kept for 
a month in a grade too easy for her, illus- 
trates the development of frustration and 
feeling of superiority,—resulting in bump- 
tiousness and an objectionable critical 
attitude. 

At a slightly lower age level placement is 
more difficult, due to the fact that transfer 
from Elementary School to Secondary 
School takes place so much earlier in Eng- 
land and Scotland than here. Consider Helen 
and John; both are eleven. Should they be 
sent to an Elementary School, a High 
School, or a Technical School?—and in 
which grade? Helen was taken to the Ele- 
mentary School where she was put in Grade 
VII; John to the Collegiate, in Grade XI, 
—five grades higher than Helen. Helen is of 
very superior intelligence and should be 
promoted, while John, poor wee chap, 
though soon demoted a grade, is struggling 
unsuccessfully with work that is still much 
too advanced for him. 

In making placements, social maturity as 
well as mental maturity and school achieve- 
ment need consideration. One girl of 13, who 
looks 10 or 11, was a year advanced in her 
English School and ready to do most of the 
work of Grade XI (third form), but she 
proved too young to be happy with the 
pupils of that grade. After a brief try-out 
first in Grade XI and later in Grade X, she 
herself chose to be placed in Grade X where 
she is now happy and doing excellent work. 

With young children it more frequently 


happens that a bright child is placed too low, 
with the result that he loses interest and 
may do badly in his work even though most 
of it is already too easy for him. In one such 
case a child was actually demoted a grade 
when he should have been promoted; not 
until he became a difficult problem was it 
discovered that he had the high 1.Q. of 135, 
and that he had been much advanced for his 
age in his English School. Maladjustment 
among these younger children may show it- 
self in many forms such as, boasting and 
quarrelsomeness, or timidity, or it may take 
some physical form such as eneuresis, 
thumb-sucking, or one imagined pain after 
another. One brilliant child who was bored 
with his classmates and school work, actually 
became ill when driving to school each 
morning though not ill when driving any 
place else; and an evacuated mother said, 
when discussing her nine-year-old girl, 
“Marion was a well-behaved child at home 
and a favourite at school but since she has 
come to Canada she has become very 
naughty—even hysterical at times.” 

So we need to remind ourselves that in 
spite of the splendid courage and effort 
which so many of these war guests display, 
many have secret longings and problems 
that require much intelligent and sympa- 
thetic handling to dispel. Where behaviour 
difficulties arise, the fault probably lies less 
in the child than in our understanding of 
him. Many are the problems of adjustment 
about which we can do little, but we can 
prevent most of the wrong school place- 
ments in future if we will prepare now to 
do so, and thereby prevent much unhappi- 
ness for all concerned. 

There is, of course, no definite assurance 
that the children from the old land will 
recommence their migration after the win- 
ter, but that does not relieve us of the re- 
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sponsibility of being prepared for them. 
Only a small fraction of the thousands who 
had registered to come, arrived before the 
government temporarily suspended the 
plan. It seems a challenge to plan now ways 
and means of making certain that all others 
who may come will receive our most skilful 
attention in providing for their education. 

Most of the major difficulties and errors of 
school placement could be avoided in the 
future, if when the children arrive in each 
Provincial distributing centre, they were 
interviewed by a member or members of a 
competent Advisory Education Commit- 
tee, composed of understanding teachers, 
thoroughly acquainted with both the Pro- 
vincial schools and the English and Scottish 
schools; and of psychologists whose function 
would be not only to give special considera- 
tion to unusual cases but to administer in- 
telligence tests to all. The results of the tests 
would not only be invaluable to the com- 
mittee in making recommendations re- 
garding school placements but also to the 
Children’s Aid Society in selecting a suitable 
home for each child. (Some unfortunate 
consequences have resulted from having 
these guest children in homes where they are 
either much more or much less intelligent 
than the children of the home.) 


\ 


It seems desirable, too, to require that the 
parent or teacher of each evacuee child, fill 
out a form to accompany the child de- 
scribing the type of school from which he 
has come and noting any special irregulari- 
ties regarding the child’s school career. In 
addition, in dealing with children who for 
any reason have had irregular teaching, it 
would be valuable to have ready for use a 
combination test and questionnaire in at 
least each of the languages and mathe- 
matics that could be used to assist in de- 
termining the level of achievement in each. 
Furthermore, special provision might be 
made in selected schools to have separate 
classes at first for children needing extra 
preparation in certain subjects, also, much 
of value could be done by preparing suitable 
literature to assist teachers and foster-par- 
ents in gaining a better understanding of 
their new task and to offer “helpful hints” 
to evacuees; and finally it seems important 
that certain members of the Advisory Edu- 
cation Committee be available for consulta- 
tion and advice as individual need arises, 
and that they be vested with the authority, 
in codperation with the Children’s Aid 
authorities to make any changes considered 
to be in the best interests of the boy or 
girl. 
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A MENTAL HYGIENE CLINIC TRIES TO RECLAIM 
DELINQUENT BOY THROUGH SCHOOL 


Highly delinquent children, as a rule 
come from homes that are highly unstable. 
Back of each prison sentence, back of each 
adult offender is a story, extending into 
childhood, overflowing with sordid trag 
edies. Almost from the moment of his birth, 
the delinquent child who ts a potential crimi- 
nal receives little love or kindness from his 
parents, often does not know when he will 
next be fed, is scolded, beaten, deserted, and 
frequently sees his parents in drunken rages 
or insane quarrels. From this kind of home, 
washed and dressed in a clean shirt, the de- 
linquent child comes to school. He is sup- 
posed to learn his lessons, obey suggestions, 
and be kind to other children. . . . 


The Case of Leslie Bell ?* 
a was giving his principal and 


teacher endless trouble. They spent 
hours discussing him. One little eleven-year- 
old colored boy was disrupting a room of 
*Submitted by Annette Overby, School Psy- 
chiatric Social Worker, Bureau of Child Guidance, 
Board of Education, City of New York. 


forty children. Mrs. Bell, his mother, had 
refused to take Leslie to the Child Guidance 
Clinic for examination. She herself would 
take care of whatever problems he pre- 
sented. And this she did—by many whip- 
pings and scoldings. She never considered 
Leslie a very bad boy anyway. And, under 
the methods of his mother, Leslie not only 
showed no improvement, but he became 
worse. 

Leslie was the youngest in a family of 
three children, and he was the only boy. He 
was his mother’s hope; through him, she 
thought, would she finally achieve some 
success and happiness. The two daughters 
were two disappointments;—one was in an 
institution because of mental retardation 
coupled with moral opacity, and the other 
one seemed to find recreational outlets in 
boarding houses and dance halls that did 
not meet with the approval of the police. 
This daughter, though still only in ele- 
mentary school, had been reported to the 
police a number of times for staying out all 
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night and (incidentally) truanting from 
scheol. 


Leslie’s Father 


Mrs. Bell’s husband had been good to her 
during the early years of her marriage, but 
soon, after unemployment had taken away 
his job, he drank, beat her many times, and 
finally seldom came home. What money he 
did earn he often gave to other women, 
leaving his family in want. Frequently the 
family had no food in the house at all, and 
the mother went begging from one small 
grocery store to another for a little credit. 
When she and her husband had their infre- 
quent contacts, the quarrels and recrimina- 
tions had murderous intensity. Finally, a 
year and a half ago, he deserted his family 
for good (in this case, literally so), and the 
mother was given Home Relief. For the first 
time in years, the family now had some 
financial security. 


Leslie’s Mother 


In Mrs. Bell’s unstable mind there grew 
stronger and stronger the belief that the 
world was against her and all people were 
evil. She believed in none of them, accepted 
none of their smooth promises. She was con- 
vinced her husband had talked against her to 
her daughters and wanted to take her boy 
away from her. She thought everybody 
hated her, and when the school complained 
to her about Leslie, she told them they were 
lying. They did not treat him fairly, they 
discriminated against him and were on her 
husband's side trying to take him from her. 
She trusted no one and refused to take Les- 
lie to the Bureau of Child Guidance be- 
cause they might try to take him away from 
her. She had lost much—within the last 
eighteen months her husband had deserted 
her, and one daughter had been “put away”’. 


He was a good boy and she was a good 
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mother, she assured the principal, beating 
him when he was bad, never spoiling him, 
and keeping him very strictly. 


Leslie Himself 


In the meantime, when other children 
teased Leslie, he threw stones at them. He 
brought a knife to school and threatened “‘to 
get” the little girl who reported it. Two 
husky monitors helped save this girl from a 
beating. He was consistently tardy, de- 
fiantly refused to follow instructions. He 
had been reported by almost every teacher 
in the building—trouble in the lunchroom, 
trouble in the yard, trouble in the basement. 
He shoved, hit, lied, and cheated. Yet this 
boy wanted to be teacher’s helper, and once 
pathetically complained because no chil- 
dren wanted to play with him. 

He easily became angry, and then his 
language was violent and abusive. It was the 
language of his home, of a drunken father 
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and an enraged and anxiety-ridden mother. 
It was language he had heard from his 
birth. But to the teacher and to the chil- 
dren, who were habituated to no such 
earthy vocabulary, it seemed inexcusable. 
Criticism of the mildest type produced 
these violent temper tantrums in him, so 
that at one time he ran screaming out of the 
school building. Another time, in anger 
against a monitor, he tried to strangle him. 

He was bright. On the group intelligence 
test his I.Q. was 120, and his work was of 
this same caliber. Frequently, however, he 
refused to work—scribbled up his papers, 
tore up a lesson. 


Mother’s Love Too Demanding 


This type of problem is common in 
schools where there is a high delinquency 
rate. In Leslie’s home there were almost no 
assets other than the good physical care 
that he was given and the peculiar kind of 
smothering, demanding, strict love given to 
him by his mother. This kind of love could 
not help but leave Leslie frustrated. Al- 
though it did give him some feeling of 
security, of being wanted, its demands were 
too high, its punishments for infractions too 
severe, and it was just as unstable in expres- 
sion as his poor unstable mother. Leslie was 
supposed somehow to compensate to his 
mother for all the sorrows she had suffered. 
An ideal too high 


mortal. No matter how he tried, he could 


a task too great for any 


not come up to these expectations. So al- 
though this love from his mother was the 
only stabilizing force in his home, it could 
only leave him with a sense of failure and 
frustration. It was natural for Leslie to have 
an attitude of defeatism,—‘‘what’s the use of 
trying,” and “you are always picking on me.” 

The mother herself was apparently “bor- 
derline,” a distorted, unhappy mind who 


thought everyone was against her. Even if 
it were advisable, she would not place Leslie 
away from her. And yet, she could not 
coéperate with the school. 

Leslie had a poor father image to copy. 
The days when his father and mother had 
a brief period of happiness together, in 
their early years, were before he was born. 
He had known only a father who avoided 
responsibility, who when he earned money 
enough to support his children and his wife, 
cared so little for them that he left them 
without food to spend the money on out- 
side interests. A father who beat his wife, a 
father with a violent temper. For a boy, 
who wants, by all the natural laws of life, to 
be able to be like his father, this is dev- 


astating. 


Treatment Through School 


In this type of case it is not possible for the 
Bureau to do any direct work with the child 
or the home. The school is almost the only 
avenue through which some of Leslie’s 
needs could be met. At a conference of the 
principal, teacher and Bureau social worker, 
a program was planned designed to meet 
some of Leslie’s problems. 

Because of the home’s instability, it was 
decided to exclude the home as much as 
possible from the school picture, The moth- 
er’s methods of handling the school’s com- 
plaints were only destructive. To the school, 
she defended Leslie. At home, she either 
punished him very severely or berated the 
school as unjust, discriminating and unfair 
to her son. This method of handling school 
problems by a mother makes havoc of the 
school’s relationship to the child. It was re- 
alized that the severe whippings that Leslie 
received because of school complaints in- 
creased his hostility to the school. It was 


the cause of all his pain. It is much easier for 
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a child to blame the school and the teacher 
than it is for him to blame his mother. 
Added to this, the mother’s sick complaints 
against the school and its personnel helped 
Leslie to feel justified in his attitude of 
hostility. 


Aa Unless a serious crisis arose, it was planned 
never to send to the home complaints of 
misconduct or reports of school failures 
(except on the regulation report card). Oc- 
casionally, since the mother did so want to 
be proud of this boy, a note might be sent to 
her commending Leslie for some piece of 
work. It was accepted as a premise, how- 
ever, that little that was constructive would 


come from the home, and the school was 


probably the most positive force for social 


adjustment in this boy’s life. 

It had been noticed by his teacher that 
Leslie loved monitorships, and this was 
utilized. His relationship with other chil- 
dren was so poor, that no duties were given 
to him that would bring him in contact 
with them. He was only given duties that 
brought him into contact with the teacher 
directly—carrying messages, fixing the 
plants, putting up a picture. This was to 
help build up a feeling in him that he was 
liked by his teacher, that she trusted him 
and wanted him around. Leslie had reason 
enough to have no faith or belief in the love 
of grown-ups. And the teacher, in drawing 
him to her had to work against all this in- 
grained skepticism. 

Leslie also had some of his mother’s ideas 
that people were against him, and_ this 
added to the necessity to build up in him 
the feeling that the teacher and principal 
liked him. In addition to the monitorships, 
the teacher was to give him a number of 
compliments—not on his work only, but on 
himself. It was easy to compliment Leslie on 
his work,—he was bright and talented in 
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drawing. It was harder to find personality 
traits to compliment that did not violate 
the teacher’s sense of justice. However, the 
teacher hoped that by telling Leslie he was 
such a nice boy, such a help, and so bright 
and cheerful to have around, he might 
actually become so. 

It was felt wise, also, to draw the principal 
into the picture by having Leslie sent to her 
frequently with some commendation for a 
good piece of work, or as a monitor for her. 
She was not to be drawn into the discipline 
picture directly at any time, unless an 
emergency arose. Thus, in Leslie’s mind, she 
would become connected with pleasant oc- 
currences, and someone he could turn to in 
times of new adjustments as a friend—when 
he changed classes or teachers. It is to be 
anticipated that when Leslie has to face the 
problem of winning a new teacher over to 
his charms, he is likely to fall again into 
difficulties. During his eleven short years, 
bitter experience has taught him that each 
new adult is a potential enemy rather than a 
friend, and he greets a newcomer accord- 
ingly. The school bears the brunt of his 
home life. The principal here can be a bul- 
wark to Leslie (and to the new teacher, need- 
less to say), tiding him over the anxious 
first weeks with her. 

Leslie’s extreme sensitivity to criticism 
was another problem to be handled. When 
reprimanded, he reacted violently. For the 
morale of the classroom, his misconduct 
could not be overlooked. Yet in planning 
any form of reprimand for Leslie, it had to 
be borne in mind that he was traumatized 
to punishment. Severe beatings, insufficient 
food, neglect from his father, and violent 
ragings from both father and mother had 
left him with a deep sense of injury, of hav- 
ing been wronged. 

It was planned never to reprimand him in 
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front of other children. Each misconduct 
was to be handled privately, in a talk, be- 
tween him and the teacher, when other 
children were not around (recess or after 
school). For the time being, no other pun- 
ishments were to be used . . . 


Two Months Have Gone By 


Almost two months have gone by; Leslie 
is still behaving well. No violence, no tem- 
per,—apparently, none of the severe mis- 
behavior. Such an adjustment, however, is 
essentially superficial. No fundamental or 


deep seated changes have been made 
Leslie or his home. The school has worked 
out a plan to adjust to Leslie’s needs, and it 
is fortunate that he is not too sick to respond 
favorably. No one can tell how long such an 
adjustment will last. It is tenuous and in- 
substantial. However, if Leslie can have a 
few years of such a school experience, there 
is at least one area in his life that has had in 
it some success and some healthy affection. 
Who can say how little or how much im- 
portance that has in a life which is built on 
shifting sands! 


EDITH MARY EVERETT 


N THE death of Miss Edith Mary Everett, 
late Director of the White Williams 
Foundation, the Visiting Teacher Movement 
lost a great leader. She died on May 17 at the 
age of 60. She was born in Burke, New York, 
graduated in 1902 from Smith College, 
later received degrees from New York State 


College for Teachers and from Columbia 
University. Miss Everett served later on the 
faculties of Swarthmore College and the 
Pennsylvania School of Social Work. She 
was a member and past president of 
the American Association of Visiting 
Teachers. 
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STANLEY A. WATSON 


NORMAL SCHOOL, TORONTO 


CHARACTER EDUCATION AND 
GUIDANCE 

ITHIN recent years, counseling, 

guidance, and the teaching of “human 
relations” have assumed considerable im- 
portance in the program of the School. The 
Delaware Society for Mental Hygiene, for 
example, in cooperation with the State 
and local educational authorities, initiated 
this year a demonstration program of classes 
in “human relations.” From the preventive 
mental hygiene point of view, these dem- 
onstrations have been fascinating. We un- 
derstand this work is still in the experimental 
stage, and that a full report will be available 
later. But it is just one instance of many 
such programs that have been started 
throughout the United States and Canada. 
Teachers are becoming increasingly inter- 
ested in advances in this field, and the three 
books reviewed below are important addi- 
tions to the already large bibliography 
available. 


A BOY GROWS UP 


First, a book for the pupils themselves to 
read and discuss. 4 Boy Grows Up,' is a com- 


1 Harry C. McKown and Marion LeBron. New 
York and London: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1940. 
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panion volume to the book 4A Gil Grows 
Up, published by the same house. This 
excellent little handbook makes a definite 
contribution to the literature on adolescence. 
It deals with thé adventitre of growing from 
boy to man in realistic terms and with very 
practical insight. Its tone is admirably suited 
to the boy readers, being objective yet 
human, devoid of sentiment yet full of 
understanding, challenging through the 
artistic use of concrete illustration and fol- 
lowing throughout a very orderly plan. 
Relationships with the members of the 
family, with the social groups at school and 
in the community, with other boys, with 
girls, with teams, committees, clubs and 
societies, are dealt with in turn by the use of 
cogent illustrations of difficulties and suc- 
cesses. A welcome emphasis is made on the 
use of first-class biographical literature. Mat- 
ters of health, vocation, the part played by 
interests, skills, hobbies, some of the fascina- 
tion of money and investment, budgeting, 
meeting employers, the professional and 
vocational needs of the community, are all 
strikingly portrayed, permeated throughout 
by a straightforward mental hygiene phi- 
losophy. This book will help the adult to 
understand and behave constructively in 
regard to the adolescent boy; it will afford 
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UNDERSTANDING 


THE CHILD 


the boy opportunity for healthful self 
analysis, and will help him to understand 
himself and his own world, at perhaps its 
most critical yet at the same time most 
glorious and fundamental period. 


A GUIDE TO GUIDANCE 


In A Guide to Guidance* the presently 
accepted interpretation of counseling is 
presented. Guidance nowadays is “‘indi- 
vidual-centered,” rather than “job-cen- 
tered,” and in taking over the responsibility 
for guiding the individual, there is full 
realization that this entails the personality 
appraisal and full understanding of each 
pupil—his background, his ambitions and 
strivings, his frustrations and his physiolog- 
ical and psychological capacities. 

Although not the primary goal of guid- 
ance, counselors must know something about 
the educational and occupational oppor- 
tunities in the community. The authors pre- 
sent a typical analysis of the principal indus- 
tries and occupations in New York City. 
This is in sufficient detail so that similar 
surveys could be made by interested teachers 
in their own localities. 

There are chapters dealing with psycho- 
logical measurement, personality, attitudes, 
drives, and mental hygiene. A very simple 
but practical analysis is made of the chief 
types of difficulties underlying problems of 
adjustment. These include loneliness, in- 
security (social, emotional and mental), 
inadequate home training and grooming, and 
bodily defects. Here and there throughout 
the book are excellent suggestions for group 
and classroom procedures. For example, it is 
urged that the study of inventions be in- 
cluded in the school curriculum in order to 


show their influence on industrial and occu- 


? Charles M. Smith and Mary M. Roos, A Guide to 
Guidance. New York: Prentice, Hall, 1941. 


pational trends. Such a study is an excellent 
counter to the suggestion that nowadays 
there are no opportunities for youth. Men- 
tion is also made of the importance of 
homeroom discussions on human relation- 
ships, although there is little material sug- 
gested for content of such discussions. 

The development of a guidance program 
is described, step by step, from the simplest 
beginnings to the very elaborate service of- 
fered in some of the larger cities. Typical 
programs are described for elementary, 
junior and senior high schools. Unfortu- 
nately it seems as though the authors assume 
that before much in the way of a guidance 
program can be set up, there must be a 
school psychologist appointed. A professional 
psychologist can be of wonderful assistance, 
but he is not absolutely essential. Many 
schools are doing an excellent job in guid- 
ance and mental hygiene, utilizing the 
regular staff of teachers together with what- 
ever outside assistance is readily available. 

The book contains interesting case studies 
and a complete bibliography. 


INTRODUCTION TO HIGH 
SCHOOL COUNSELING 


Another outstanding contribution to the 
guidance and mental hygiene literature 
comes to us from workers at the University 
of Minnesota.* This book, entitled Introduc- 
tion to High School Counseling, has been 
designed for students and teachers interested 
in “‘all fields of education other than teach- 
ing. The point of view developed, therefore, 
is much broader than the usual manual on 
guidance. The authors take the school as 
they find it, and deal logically and compre- 
hensively with every possible contribution 


3 E. G. Williamson and M. E. Hahn, Introduction to 
High School Counseling. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1940. 
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which the school and the staff may make in 
the understanding and appreciation of the 
personality of the pupils. Such an approach 
” “guidance 
and counseling,” or simply good mental 
hygiene—it all boils down to much the same 
sort of thing. 


After an interesting discussion of the de- 


can be called “personnel work, 


velopment and scope of guidance in our 
educational system, the authors deal in turn 
with the excellent opportunities for guidance 
in group work, the classroom and the cur- 
riculum. It is pointed out, for instance, that 
although the curriculum is determined by 
the administration, the day-to-day content 
is the concern of the teacher, and can be 
utilized to provide students with the experi- 
ences they need. The teachers have a greater 
opportunity for freedom in individualizing 
the program than they commonly realize. 
Although much of the content of this 
book deals with the point of view and the 


activities of the regular staff of teachers in 


ill 
My, 


the high school, the contribution of the 
specialist is by no means neglected. The 
specialist, whether doctor, nurse, visiting 
teacher, psychologist or counselor, has an 
important place in the educational program, 
and in the modern large school seems to be 
nearly indispensible. But even in those chap- 
ters bearing directly on the technique of 
counseling, the collecting of information, 
testing, use of records, case histories, etc., 
the authors keep in mind the basic réle of 
the teacher. 

The book contains much useful informa- 
tion, including a brief description of the 
more important psychological tests and 
where to get them, how to obtain informa- 
tion about basic industries and occupations, 
how to organize, finance and develop, step 
by step, a counseling program, and how to 
utilize the social and group work facilities of 
the community. 

This book, like the others, is definitely a 
“must” for the school guidance library. 
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